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EDITORIAL 


E read in the Acts of the Apostles that on the Church’s 

\ X ; birthday, the first Pentecost of the new dispensation, 

the lately baptized converts were persevering in the 
doctrine of the apostles, and in the communication of the breaking of 
bread and in prayers (Acts 3, 42). From the first the life of the 
Church was based upon doctrine, authoritatively taught; it was 
the apostles’ doctrine and the apostles were responsible for its 
guardianship and proclamation. 

We are given more than a glimpse too of the kind of doctrine 
it was. It was centred in a person, the person of Jesus of Nazareth. 
Therefore, said St Peter in the peroration of his first sermon, 
preached that same day, let all the house of Israel know most certainly 
that God hath made both Lord and Christ, this same Jesus, whom you 
have crucified (Acts 2, 36). And a little later on he was even more 
explicit, quoting the words of Scripture: This is the stone which 
was rejected by you the builders: which is become the head of the corner 
(Psalm 117). Neither is there salvation in any other. For there is no 
other name given to men, whereby we must be saved (Acts 4, 11-12). 

This doctrine of salvation in the Christ was rooted in the 
nation’s history. Long before it came to pass it had been shown 
them that it would come to pass: But those things which God before 
had showed by the mouth of all the prophets, that his Christ should suffer, 
he hath so fulfilled. Be penitent, therefore, that your sins may be blotted 
out (Acts 3, 18). It needs only a superficial acquaintance with the 
early chapters of the Acts to begin to realize that this profoundly 
mysterious redeeming act of Christ upon the cross is the very 
heart and centre of the doctrine upon which the life of the infant 
Church was based. To this mystery, within that life, faith was the 
response, a response certainly not grounded upon human reason- 
ing. We preach Christ crucified, unto the Jews indeed a stumbling 
block, and unto the gentiles foolishness, but to them that are called, both 
Jews and Greeks, Christ the power of God and the wisdom of God 
(x Cor. 1, 23-24). 

The New Testament in many places makes a distinction 
between credence or belief about (pisteuein hoti), and personal trust 
and reliance, belief in (pisteuein eis). Both these elements have 
their place in the theological analysis of faith, and both are of high 
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importance. We cannot believe in Christ without also believing 
about him. But belief about him would be sterile and unfruitful, a 
kind of notional assent, were it not implemented by belief in him. 
This adds to faith an element of personal commitment in love 
and trust and so completes it and makes it living. 

The theological approach to the mysteries of redemption, 
contained in God’s self-revelation to the world in Christ, and 
proclaimed in the teaching of the Church, is concerned with the 
rational analysis, by philosophical thinking, of these mysteries. 
The object of this analysis is not to exhaust the mysteries them- 
selves or to render them wholly transparent to the penetration of 
human thought. In their innermost essence they defy such treat- 
ment because they altogether transcend the powers of human 
comprehension. It is rather to assist the limitations of the human 
mind in its partial penetration into the mystery, and to guide it 
in the process lest it should stray down ways of thought which 

would lead it into error. 

The creeds and definitions of the Church and the dogmatic 
formulations of the theologians have this as their object. The 
doctrine of the union of the two natures, divine and human, in 
the person of the Word of God, which was laid down at Chal- 
cedon, is not an end in itself; it is a means, and a safeguarding 
means, to enable us to penetrate into the richness of truth with 
which the Gospels present us in their delineation of the acts and 
words of the Redeemer. The theological analysis of the triune 
being of the omnipotent God contained in the Athanasian creed 
or the theological treatise, de Trinitate, is an aid, but only an aid, to 
our growing comprehension by faith of what the Scriptures tell 
us concerning the things done by the divine Persons in their 
in-dwelling life in the human soul. Similarly the doctrine of the 

Sacraments, and of transubstantiation in particular, forms guiding 

lines that in no way exhaust the fullness and richness of revealed 
truth, but which nevertheless mark out a secure basis for an. ever 
deepening comprehension by grace of that fullness and enrich- 
ment. 

Theology then is important because it is and must be the 
foundation of our spiritual life. The intellectual content of that 
foundation will vary according to the capacity of the individual. 
Many will be able to apprehend no more than simple catechetical 
formulations; others, with a higher intellectual capacity, will 
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need to go further. If not encouraged in this they may easily 
come to think of their religion as a childish and therefore un- 
necessary adjunct to their lives, which can be dropped, like an 
outgrown garment, when childhood is passed, since it has come 
to be thought of as unworthy of intelligent credence. 

Teachers in our schools stand in need of at least some theological 
training in order that they may pass on an intelligent grasp of 
religious fundamentals to the boys and girls in their sixth forms. 
For this reason we shall publish from time to time articles on 
doctrine such as have been included in this number of Tue Lire 
OF THE SPIRIT. Our aim will be to assist them, and others who feel 
the same need, to equip themselves adequately for their responsible 
task. 

One thing however must be borne in mind. Theology is only 
a foundation, and a foundation which is never built upon is 
useless. Parallel with and integrated into the study of theology 
must be a life of progress in prayer and with it a corresponding 
deepening in holiness. For it is principally by the action of grace, 
the virtues of faith, hope and charity, together with the comple- 
menting gifts of the Holy Spirit, that we penetrate into the 
mystery of faith with a knowledge that passes mere intellectual 
apprehension, a knowledge which alone can lead us to the love 
of God. 


se 0h 


REFLECTIONS ON THE THEOLOGY OF THE 
BLESSED TRINITY 


CoRNELIUS ERNST, O.P. 


HE reflections offered here have properly to do with the 
theology of the Holy Trinity rather than with the Trinity 


itself; their purpose is to consider how we advance in our 
theological understanding of the revelation of the Holy Trinity 
communicated to us by Scripture and Tradition, by pointing to 
those movements of our spiritual life which are especially relevant 
to our theological understanding of the faith. St Augustine, in 
the later books of his de Trinitate, was the first to adopt this 
procedure explicitly ; and his has been the determining influence in 
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all Latin theology after him. But the later theology so much took 
his preliminary investigations for granted that it is not easy for 
the reader of a modern dogmatic treatise dealing with the Holy 
Trinity to understand the truly religious and spiritual interest 
of the theology of the Trinity: he may admire the technical 
ingenuity of the solutions proposed, the sustained intellectual 
effort and the scrupulous integrity required to present within 
manageable limits the essential Catholic doctrines, but he may 
fail to enter with a quick sympathy into the inner life of 
such an investigation. It would be most unhappy if the theology 
of the supreme mystery of our Christian faith were to be enter- 
tained as merely part of a necessary theological equipment, an 
external fabric concealing an emptiness within, and not rather 
elicit a movement of personal reflection whose life and impulse 
was the spontaneity, under grace, of our mind’s search for God 
himself, Father, Son and Holy Spirit. It may be remarked here 
that the study of the Scriptures and the Fathers can be no sub- 
stitute for the properly theological investigation of this or any 
other mystery of our faith; such a study is the normal pre- 
condition of theology as we now understand it, in accordance 
with the repeated sanctions of the Church in recent years, but it 
can never take the place of an intellectual appropriation, involving 
all our speculative powers, of the truths of faith. It is the religious 
sense of this intellectual appropriation that we shall try to uncover 
here, taking as our guide St Thomas Aquinas.? 

We must first show that our experience of ourselves as spiritual 
beings is relevant to the theological investigation of the Blessed 
Trinity. The secure foundation of this relevance is the doctrine 
that man is made in the image of God. This is a truth so familiar 
that we are apt to overlook its exact significance. What is being 
said is not that we are the mirror, but that we are the image of 

“God; not that which reflects, but the very reflection itself. It is 
the whole being of an image, as image, to give the source back to 
itself. When I look in a mirror it is not the image I want to see 
but myself; just as when I kneel in front of the image of a saint it 
is not the image to which I address myself but the saint. Man is 
said to have been created to the image of God (ad imaginem), 


1 Rather than burden this unpretentious essay with an inappropriate apparatus of 
scholarship, let me say at once that its chief sources are the obvious ones: Summa Ia. 
27-43; Ia. 93; Summa contra Gentes, IV, 11-26. 
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according to St Thomas, because the preposition points to a 


movement towards perfection; the second Person of the Trinity 


is called Image, simply speaking, because here the whole Nature | 


and Being, with all its essential perfections, is found in pure 


reference to the Source. The notion of image, then, always — 


involves procession or origination (let us remember that for St 
Thomas origo has the active sense of ‘origination’, not the sense of 
‘principle’ merely), and consequently essentially involves reference 
to the point of issue: in the human image this reference is realized 
as movement. In this way St Thomas’s treatment of the traditional 
doctrine of man as image of God finds its place in the larger 
structure of his thought, which, especially in his later writings, is 
organized in terms of the procession of creatures from their 
source and their return by assimilation to it. 

It is then in our spiritual movement, the life of our spirits, that 
we image God and give him back to himself. As St Thomas says, 
it is primarily and principally in our actual reflection upon God 
and our actual expansion in love of him that the image of the 
Blessed Trinity is found in us, and only secondarily in the formal 
principles of these acts, the habits and powers. How are we to 
represent to ourselves this dynamism of our spiritual life: 

To all of us at some time come moments of illumination. The 
illumination may be of the most trivial kind, such as the solution 
of a clue in a crossword puzzle. A question is asked and answered, 
and there follows the satisfaction of recognizing the answer to 
the question: ‘Now I see!’ But we can remember illuminations 
which had the character of a transfiguration. The whole meaning 
of our lives, until this turning-point in such obscurity that it was 
felt merely as an anxiety, a cloudy turbulence or a dim disquiet, 
now powerfully and serenely flowers in us. This flowering, this 
unfolding, this coming to the light, is the fine point of our spiritual 
growth, involving at once an intensification of understanding and 
an enlargement of sympathy. When it is our own lives that 
become manifest to ourselves in this way, the understanding and 
the sympathy are intimately ourselves; we are changed beings, 
our very ‘I’ is new, simplified, unified, more collectedly and 
compactly significant. We have learnt what the question was 
which we were trying to ask, by becoming ourselves the answer. 

This process and procession in our lives is cumulative; we 
could perhaps think of it as a dialectic: position, counter-position, 
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the latter then apprehended as complementary to the former in a 
synthesis which eventually generates a further unfolding. St 
Thomas speaks of it as an emanatio, literally an ‘outflowing’. In 
a most wonderful passage (ScG. IV, 11) he ascends the scale of 
this unfolding from inanimate creatures to the generation of the 
Son. In inanimate creatures the unfolding begins and terminates 
in something extrinsic to the creature; in God the generation is 
wholly interior and completely actual: the procession is without 
succession and immanent—a procession ad intra. The critical 
stage in this ascent is the analysis of our own human unfolding 
of the spirit, in which what was dark and implicit becomes mani- 
fest and explicit, when the significance of our experience comes 
to light as the conception and bringing to birth of an intelligible 
‘word’. We must at all costs avoid being misled here by the 
debased form which Thomist epistemology unfortunately tends 
to take in our imagination today. St Thomas does not suppose 
that our intellectual life is exhaustively or even correctly analysed 
by the picture of a stone in front of a man inside whose head is an 
accurate if tenuous reproduction of the stone with the word 
‘stone’ incongruously hooked on to it. This picture is Hume’s 
rather than St Thomas’s, but the preoccupations of post-Cartesian 
epistemology still tend to interfere with our reading of St Thomas. 
St Thomas's epistemology is properly to be understood as an 
illustration of his own fundamental preoccupation: the mind’s 
ascent to the beatific vision, intellectual saturation. The process 
of this ascent is a series of interior processions and unfoldings, 
originations and conceptions, a bringing to birth of our finite 
spirits, the springs of our life fed by the secret vein of the Holy 
Spirit leaping up into eternal life. 

Typically (and so in the natural as well as in the supernatural 
order) this unfolding of our spirits is the emergence of that sort of 
understanding which is at once understanding of self and of the 
world in which we live and with which we communicate: the 
understanding of the sense of Being in general. As St Thomas says, 
the more profoundly we understand, the more intimately ours 1s 
the understanding. It is in this way that the Word proceeding 
from the Father is perfectly one with him. We are ourselves 
renewed in the advance of our understanding. It is at this growing- 
point of our minds (what botanists call the ‘meristem’), where 
there takes place at once, as in the French poindre, a germination 
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and a dawn, that under grace we find ourselves most closely 
imaging the ever-actual processions of the Godhead. For the 
increase in light elicits a fresh fertility and generosity, a consent of 
sympathy to the world and the self thus both renewed in know- 
ledge. The dialectic of discussion with others or in ourselves can 
be and normally is a technique for generosity by which we can 
more abundantly communicate ourselves as gift. This dialectic 
is consequently far removed from the dialectic of Hegel, which is 
merely intellectual: the dialectic of the spiritual life is a procession 
not of the word merely, but of the word breathing love, verbum 
spirans amorem. The more profoundly we understand, the more 
our urgency of self-communication is open to satisfaction and 
the more complete is our exchange with Being. The gradualness 
of our selftranscendence is thus the measure of our increase in 
charity as well as in knowledge: the coming into sight of new 
horizons is an invitation to explore, the procession ad intra is 
an opening to a Beyond. The Filioque is a truth of which we can 
have connatural understanding at those points of light which 
punctuate our growth in wisdom and love. 

Lastly, this growth in knowledge and love of the self and the 
world (a love to save it) can be, and normally for Christians is, 
a growth under grace in the knowledge and love of the Blessed 
Trinity. For the very unfolding of our spirits is a movement by 
which we give God back to himself by imaging him. It is not 
simply ourselves that we are secking in the Beyond upon which 
we unfold, but the Source which originates these processions of 
our spirits. Deus interior intimo meo: more profoundly within us 
than ourselves, waiting to be brought into the light and initiating 
the gentle stirrings of our spirits, is the seed of God. ‘We know 
that when he shall appear, we shall be like to him: because we 
shall see him as he is.’ In that last illumination of our spirits by the 
light of glory we shall express God without succession, and as 
exhaustively as we may by God’s gift: till that time it is our voca- 
tion to express him in the turning of our contemplation and our 
love, and by the fecundity of our growth image that perfect 
fecundity of the Godhead whereby in one simple act ofknowledge 
and love it is Image in the Word and Gift in the Spirit. To enquire 
theologically into the Blessed Trinity is to re-enact the divine 
Processions in ourselves in actu signato, by the very process of 
reflecting on them. 
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THE STUFF OF GRACE 


THOMAS GILBY, O.P. 


OD is too good to be used or fitted into our human 
schemes, and loving him above all means a complete 
outgoing from the frets of our creaturely condition. 
Nevertheless it does not follow that the workings of grace in us 
have no material or texture, or, if these are present, then that they 
hold no theological interest. Hence the title is chosen deliberately. 

I suppose one of the hydras haunting the spiritual life comes 
from misunderstanding the all-or-nothing principle. God is recog- 
nized as the infinite good, which indeed he is, but this infinity 
is made both so big and individualized that it elbows out all other 
goods. This emphatically God does not do, otherwise when we 
called him creator it would be only of a shadow world. Again, 
it is feared that if you love things, and especially if you enjoy 
doing so, you dissipate what should be reserved for him alone. 
As though the other from him were the apart from him, as 
though anything real could detract from him, as though he had 
to contend with other forces and therefore we had to take his side 
and love him exclusively if we were to love him at all. To hold 
creatures cheap, St Thomas remarks, is to slight divine power.? 
We have to purse our lips at nothing except our sins; these are 
certainly our own, as St Augustine says and adds, but even when 
we confess them let it be with praise of God. 

That is to speak of the depths, not of the surface where obviously 
we frequently have to choose one good instead of another and 
constantly have to limit ourselves to what is feasible. We may 
be under the precept of going to church and not listen to the 
Sunday morning concert; or under the counsel of being club- 
bable in a cloister rather than elsewhere, which obviously should 
not imply not loving the world as God loves it. Nevertheless the 
all-or-nothing fallacy still seeps into much religious writing, some- 


times impressively, sometimes not. 
The intense conviction that the Lord is high and above our 


y Tue Lire oF THE SPIRIT, XU, 135, 137- September, November, 1957. ; 

2 Ill Contra Gentes, 69. For application of the principles see Summa Theologica, 1a. Vi, 2, 4; 
xi, 3; xix, 2; xlv, 3, 4; xlix, 3. 

3 Enarrationes in Psalmos, cv, 2. 
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thoughts, that his purity demands that we should worship him in. 
a solitude where not only our wickedness has been left behind but: 
also everything that belongs to the natural man, can lead to the 

conclusion that reasonable discourse about him, particularly in 

the manner of scholasticism, is so much waste of time if not worse. 

For what intercourse hath righteousness with unrighteousness? and 

what communion hath light with darkness? And what concord hath 

Christ with Belial? or what part hath he that believeth with an infidel? 

And what agreement hath the temple of God with idols ?* Paradoxically 

this docta ignorantia, the protest against treating the mysteries like 

scientific data, can produce highly energetic theological writing, 

and differs sharply from the infantilism which considers hagio- 

graphical details and accounts of miracles mental nourishment 

enough for simple faith. 

Neither belongs to the spiritual tradition for which this 
periodical stands. St Paul goes on to say, For ye are the temple of 
the living God; as God hath said, I will dwell in them and walk in 
them.° Then let us glance at the lodging and what may even be 
called the pedestrian course of divine grace. We are not seeking 
its why:—not by works of righteousness which we have done, but 
according to his mercy he saved us’—nor its what>—the natural man 
receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God, for they are foolishness to 
him, neither can he know them because they are spiritually discerned? 
—but more humbly its how:—by sound doctrine both to exhort and 
to convince the gainsayers.® Grace itself is beyond the categories we 
are going to apply when studying the psychological conditions 
of its existence and activity. If that sounds all very joblike and so 
much mechanics, remind yourself that a vintage-car enthusiast 
may just smile to himself if accused of tinkering with so much 
scrap-metal. 

In a sense we are looking at ourselves as we are used by God, 
knowing all the time that if we are used by him it is in order 
that we may find and enjoy him: he does not seek his glory for 
himself but for us.° Then questions of the practicable and the 
dutiful will not arise. Past deliberation about means to ends, past 
psychological introspection about whether we can and moral 
reflection about whether we ought, we shall be with God who is 


4 II Cor. 6, 14-16. Tali COL2 aA 
5 II Cor. 6, 16. 8) Liter 9. 
6 Tit 


S356 9 2a-2ae. Cxxxili, 1, ad I. 
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beatitude and joy.1° When he shall appear we shall be like him, 
supremely active in the quiet of eternity.!2 Religion itself should 
already capture some of that ease, for it is the worship of him who 
‘sanctified the day, says St Augustine, not on which he began his 
labours nor on which he ended them, but on which he rested from 
them.!* 

Even now we should feel the abandon of perfect friendship, 
confident and not fearful, an interplay as of equals, not the sub- 
jection of a slave to a master.14 Thus may flourish the fruits of 
the Spirit, the agape, graciousness, sympathy, kindliness and 
delight, against which there is no law.1* But the wonder and beauty 
of divine grace is not our concern at present, nor the heart of 
charity, although our purpose is that of St Augustine’s prayer, 
“O God who art ever the same, let me know myself, let me know 
thee’.1® Of that we need to remind ourselves when we seem to 
delay on the psychological structure entered, possessed and used 
by grace. We do not mind if the garden of the soul we are 
sketching appears to be not the paradisus animae but the kitchen- 
garden. 

First let us insist that grace, if less evident, is no less real than 
anything else that happens to us. In fact theologians have not 
hesitated to apply the epithet physical to its processes to show that 
it meant more than a purely moral certification. They were not 
employing the term in its bodily sense, as when we speak of 
physical culture, but rather as in jurisprudence when physical or 
natural denotes what is not merely a legal or fictitious entity. 
Unlike later writers they accepted no deep gulf between the 
physical and the psychological, or between the psycho-physical 
and the ethical, and they were right. Nevertheless we can grant 
that their use of the term was unhappy if it pictured grace as 
a kind of dose which was injected into the soul, particularly by 
the sacraments. 

They set up a reaction which, exclusively stressing the Pauline 
sense of divine favour, swung to the extreme of denying that any 
real change was effected in us, righteousness being merely imputed 
to us through Christ’s vicarious substitution. Without following 


IO 1a. xXxvi, I, 3. 11 I John, 3, 2. 

I2 1a. xX, 2, 3; xii, 8; 1a-2ae. iii, 2, 6, 8; Vv, 4. 

13 IV de Genesi ad litteram, xv, 26. ; 

I4 2a-2a€. xix, 10; xxiii, I; clxxxiii, 1; clxxxiv, I, 2. é 

15 Gal. 5, 23; 1a-2ae. bxx, I, 2. 16 Soliloquia, Il, ii, I. 
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the ins-and-outs of post-Reformation theories of justification, 


we may reflect all the same that when God looks graciously at _ 


us it is as if a friend smiles at us. You feel different. You are 
different. Even in your blood-stream. Many a doctor will say 
there is no physic like happiness, and some, speaking medically, 
will complain an imaginary disease is the worst. In other words, 
because grace is all God’s abounding mercy it does not follow 
that we have nothing to do. 

At all events when St Thomas comes to explain how grace 
exists, he begins by asking quite bluntly whether it puts anything 
in the soul.1? His answer is yes. Was he lacking in the sense of 
the mystery of divine choice beyond human doing and deserving? 
Did he think we could gain it from our own efforts as a pilgrim 
could trudge his way to the pardon of Compostella? Far from it, 
for the gist of his argument is summed up in the difference 
between divine and human favour: things are good because God 
loves them, whereas we love them because they are good.1® His 
love for others is always effective; ours can be an idle liking which 
affects nobody but ourselves, and that perhaps very little. 

For thou lovest all things that are, and hatest none of the things which 
thou hast made; for thou didst not make or appoint anything hating it 
This creative favour, which St Thomas calls God’s dilectio com- 
munis,"° moves below the primordial depths of things—consider 
them basically or basely, and call them atoms, slime, libidos or 
what you will—and builds up their organic integrity in admirable 
array. We are born good from God’s graciousness, and there is 
nothing real anywhere that is not from him, nothing too murky, 
nothing too quirky, nothing too needy, nothing too greedy— 
everything but sin, and that is negative and never reaches to where 
his mercy begins.?4 

But we are not born thereby children of grace, as the term is 
understood in the light of the Christian revelation of being 
recreated by the Spirit.22 That is the effect of God’s dilectio 
specialis which draws, trahit, rational creatures out of their natural 
conditions to intimacy with himself, of that true love without 
reserve which imparts the eternal good which is God himself.28 


I7 Ia-2ae. Cx, I. 

18 See also 1a. xx, 2. On preparation for grace, ra-2ae. cix, 6. 
19 Wisd. 11, 25. 20 Ia-Iae. cx, I. 

21 1a. Xxi, 2, 4; Ia-2ae. Ixxxy, I, 2. 

22 John, 3, 1-8. 23 Ia-2ae. cx, I. 
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He draws us—we are not made to jump out of our skin. We 
are not jerked out of our wits. Personal identity remains, though 
the new Adam begins to lose the old Adam’s proclivities. We 
are lifted above the reach of our natural faculties, but we are not 
like a fish out of water, left floundering and gasping because we 
are not equipped for a sudden fresh world. The process is kindlier, 
or, to use St Thomas’s term, more connatural. Ought supposes 

can. He sees grace no less furnished than nature with proper 
abilities, as when he argues against the view that charity is just 
the soul’s response to the breath of the Spirit and not also part of 
our new character. For we are in a condition of lasting friendship, 
and to rule us out as lovers, he says boldly, does not enhance but 
diminishes the dignity of charity.?4 
He is guarding against the all-or-nothing principle, the either or 
fallacy, referred to earlier. He does not admit that grace breathes 
best when everything natively congenial to us has been pumped 
out. If nature abhors a vacuum so does supernature. Grace is not 
lived lonelily at a rarified height; it is not limited even to what is 
technically spiritual. St Thomas, for instance, does not regard the 
infused virtues of fortitude and temperance as qualities of our 
higher selves or habits of will-power, but rather as transfigurations 
of emotion: fortitude is a temper dogged or high-mettled accord- 
ing to circumstances, temperance is passion and pleasure none the 
more mitigated because mastered.?5 Yet what funny creatures we 
can be, when we leave undone what God invites us to do and 
strive for what he does not fit us. 
‘The natural and the supernatural merge together, not that 
nature can climb out of itself but that grace descends into it. 
Catholic theology keeps the two orders clear, but the distinction 
between them is rather of abstractions than of historical situations. 
In the living man the core of his being is created and conserved 
‘by divine power, and his activity is set and kept going by the 
same power as it wells up through every level and expands 
through every part of his organic personality.?° We cannot arrest 
the process at a certain moment, call a halt, and say: nature has 
done so much, now let us hope that grace will take over. If that is 
bad enough as biography it is even worse as theology to add: 


24 2a-2ae. xxiii, 2. 4 : : i 
25 1a. xcviii, 2, ad 3; 1a-2ae., lvi, 4; lix, 2, 5; 2a-2ae; cxli, 3; cxlii, 1; clv, 1. 
26 1a. xlv, 1, 4; Civ, I; cv, 5. 
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and if and when grace does take over that will be without regard 
to what has gone before. 

Divine causality can be seen building up its effects by a kind of 
evolutionary process. We have spoken of the fish out of water, 
so let us take an analogy from comparative anatomy which shows 
the agreements between the respiratory system of mud-fish and 
human lungs. And God said, Let the waters bring forth abundantly the 
moving creatures that have life.2? To them we are linked through the 
amphibia. After the same manner heaven is joined to the world 
in which we are born through grace acting in the darkness of 
faith—and the glimmer of theology. Hence the propriety of 
treating it as that kind of effect which under one aspect is an 
object of rational inquiry. In itself, as entering into relationship 
with the Persons of the Blessed Trinity, it is marvellously more 
than that, but as embodied in human beings it enters the categories 
of natural philosophy together with such ordinary matters of 
good health, being happy, thinking, smiling, walking to the post. 

After deciding that grace is real and positive in the soul, St 
Thomas next asks whether it is a quality.28 By that he means a 
real condition of a thing supplementary to its substance, a con- 
dition that is not just a special reading of quantity, though once 
our imagination gets to work it is difficult to avoid quantifying 
grace; indeed there have been theologians who have been pre- 
pared to grade it according to a scale.?® We can skip such questions, 
and turn to St Thomas’s reply which brings out the important 
distinction between acting for God and being with God. Later 
we shall see its bearing on the state of prayer which, continual 
and confident, is content to stop saying prayers. Devotion need 
not fuss. Martha, Martha, thou art careful and troubled about many 
things. But one thing is needful.2° 

When we speak of God’s grace in a person we signify a 
certain effect of God’s free and generous will which aids us in 
two ways (see Ta~-2ae. cix, 1). First, in so far as we are divinely 
stirred to know, love, or do something; this gratuitous effect is 
not a settled condition but a movement of the soul. Second, 
when God’s unforced will infuses a lasting gift, habituale donum, 
into the soul. 


27 Gen. I, 20. 

28 Ia-2ae. cx, 2. 

29 For principles see 1a-2ae. lii, 1, 2; 2a-2ae. xxiv, 4, 5, 6. 
30 Luke to, 41. 
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How fitting we should work that way, for God is no less 
provident for those who will to have supernatural good than 
for the things to which he wills natural good. These last he sets 
in motion, and also imparts the dispositions and abilities which 
are the principles of their activity. They themselves have a 
propensity to be moved by him, and so the result is easy and 
congenial. He reacheth from end to end mightily and ordereth all 
things sweetly (Wisd. 8, 1). With all the more reason then does he 
grant to those he sets going to the attainment of supernatural 
and eternal good certain dispositions or supernatural qualities 
which ensure that their progress is prompt and smooth. Hence 
the gift of grace is a certain quality. 

Grace, then, is more than a transient motion, but also a settled 
disposition responding to the abiding presence of the Holy Ghost 
in the soul. It does not flit over the surface, but stays, and stays, 
moreover, in our very being, at a stage before thought or 
volition begin. For St Thomas goes on to show that it is rather a 
settled disposition to be in a certain way, rather than a settled 
disposition to perform in a certain way.*! In other words, it dwells 
more deeply in the soul than do the supernatural virtues, and 
a fortiori is not to be resolved into ‘making acts’. 

His analysis of what virtue must be is left to a following article 
on the dynamism of grace; it is enough at present to note that 
virtue is conceived of as making the doer good as well as the 
deed.3? Virtues, however, are good active habits, endowments 
of our abilities of faculties, and there is something behind them, 
namely, the substance they express.3 A thing acts in character; 
we can be consciously rational because we are unconsciously 
intelligent, and similarly we can act supernaturally because we 
are reborn of the Spirit. Active faith, hope and charity show that 
we are living according to the great and precious promises, that 
you may be made partakers of the divine nature.®* Consequently St 
Thomas concludes that sanctifying grace by which we are 
children of God is other than the supernatural virtues which issue 
from and serve it: You were sometimes darkness, now are you light 
in the Lord. Walk as the children of light.®° 

How one would like to pause here, and meditate on the 
doctrine, which draws from the high theology of St Augustine’s 


31 Ia-2ae. cx, 3. 32 Ia-2ae. lv. 2; lviu, 1. agi tarixenvily 0 
34 II Pet. 1, 4. 35 Eph. 5, 8. ; 
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books de Trinitate, of being ‘mindful’ of God in whatever we do _ 
that is not sin. In the state of grace, deeper than our introspection 
and awareness, there is the meeting of I and Thou; we are loved, 
and the intercourse continues through speech and silence, wake- 
fulness and sleep, prayer—and through distractions too. It comes 
out as a kind of memory, like the sentiment of the déja vu, so that 
you wake with Mother Julian knowing that all will be well. It 
fears God and yet is ‘unscrupulous’, having no hankering for a 
reassurance of his acceptance, stamped, signed, and delivered.?® 
I know nothing by myself, yet am I not thereby justified, but he that 
judgeth me is the Lord.” Who better? 

Sanctifying grace lies—in some contexts one might say lurks 
—behind the practice of the virtues and behind the powers of 
mind and will, of sense and emotion. An endowment of the soul 
itself, it is that sort of quality called a habit—a pretty stable 
modification of a substance affecting its inner consistency and its 
adaptation to environment.?8 Habitus, what we have, a possession. 

Ordinarily when we speak of habits we mean active bents 
formed to do something, operative habits as they are called. The 
virtues belong to this class. But habit can also stand for the quality 
of being something, a settled humour, complexion, spirit, state. 
It is then called an entitative habit.2® Do not be put off by scholastic 
nomenclature; it has its uses, like referring to a forget-me-not as 
myosotis scorpioides, a wood-warbler as phylloscopus  sibilatrix 
or a weasel as a mustela nivalis. We may catalogue grace with 
the entitative habits, yet never forget it is a lovely reality, a glow 
of soul, says St Thomas, no less actual than beauty of body. 

Habitus also names another category of things, namely those 
that are put on like clothing, which invests us but never becomes an 
intrinsic part of us. That a religious should become attached to his 
or her habit is all very well, but not that it should so become 
second nature that ordinary humanity is inhibited. There are 
religious habits and religious habits, and the ones of which we are 
speaking enter into and improve the very texture and tenor of 
our lives. In itself grace opens out to heaven, it is the seed of the 
tree, the inchoatio gloriae in nobis, the beginning of the wedding- 
feast.14 But even as we are considering it, that is, according to the 


36 ta. xxix, 7; lxxxvii, 1, 2; xciii, 4, 7; 1a-2ae. Cxli, $; cxiv, 8. 

37 liGorrAawAs 38 Ia-2ae. cx, 4; xlix, I, 2, 3. 39 ta-2ae. 1 r, 2. 
40 Ia-2ae. cx, 2, sed contra. 

41 2a-2ae. xxiv, 3, ad 2. Disputations, XXVII de Veritate, 2, ad wh 
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conditions in which it humanly originates and as making the 
stuff of an entitative habit, it is more spreading and subtle and 
penetrating than any wedding garment. 

Poor Tom’s a-cold. He is the symbol of the man out of health, 
happiness, grace. He is cold not merely in his extremities, but 
cold, as we say, to his marrow, or worse, to his very heart. He is 
a man, but deprived of what his being should have. Enlighten and 
warm him by grace, and he is changed all over. 


a 


SACRAMENT AND SYMBOL 


MaAtcoLm Mace, 0.?. 


HE Christian sacrament is at once cause and sign. Each 

sacrament is a cause which signifies the kind of grace it 

produces and a sign which causes what it signifies. In the 
sacrament we have a perfect coincidence of sign and instrument, 
for in performing the signifying action we are also constructing 
an instrument used by God to confer grace. Now it is obvious 
that the causing of grace is something much more mysterious and 
much more important than its signification, and in the face of a 
Protestant criticism which denied all efficiency to the sacraments 
and saw them simply as symbols or memorials of Christ’s life, it 
is not surprising that Catholic apologetics should have emphasized 
this causal character of the sacraments. The Christian sacrament is 
a genuine cause of grace, operating not only dispositively or 
‘morally’, but directly causing what it signifies. ti 
And yet such an emphasis can defeat its own purpose if it 
obscures or attempts to by-pass this other function of the sacra- 
ment, for the notion of sacramental causality itself becomes un- 
intelligible unless it is seen as a sign-causality; and it is worth 
remembering that in the sacramental theology of St Augustine 
and St Thomas it is this conception of the sacrament as 
a sign which is dominant. ‘Sacrament means sacred sign. A 
sacrament is a sign of a sacred reality.’ It is not until he has devoted 
two questions of his treatise in the Summa to an examination of 
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the sign-character of the sacraments that St Thomas goes on to | 
consider the sacrament as cause. In this article and the following 
one next month I want to indicate a few of the riches which such 
a treatment of the sacraments reveals, not only because it leads to 
a much deeper understanding of the sacraments but also because 
it includes and illumines all those other meanings which Christian 
tradition has given to the word ‘sacrament’. In so far as it is 
possible to consider them separately, this article will be concerned 
with the sign, next month’s with the signified. 

What is a sign? ‘A sign’, says St Augustine, ‘is a thing which, 
besides the appearance it imprints on the senses, leads us to a 
knowledge of something other than itself.’ It is a sense thing, 
a substitute for something else (the signified), adapted to our way 
of knowing which is a movement from the known to the un- 
known. The signified may need a substitute either because it is 
itself absent or because it is beyond the reach of our knowing 
powers. If the signified is present or if it is known directly, the 
sign loses all its value, it dissolves in the presence of the signified 
like a lighted candle in the sunlight. The sacraments of the Old 
Law, signs of Christ, became obsolete when Christ himself 
appeared just as the sacraments of the New Law will become 
obsolete when we are in possession of the vision of God. The 
sign exists for the sake of the signified, is dependent on it and is 
measured by it. But although the signified is superior to the sign, 
the sign has priority according to our present way of knowing; 
it is the human face of the mystery. 

From this it can be seen that there is a close resemblance 
between sign and effect. Every effect is the sign of its cause, and 
conversely, every natural sign is in some way the effect of the 
signified since it is this causal relationship which defines it as a 
‘natural’ sign, The relationship of creation, for example, which 
all creatures possess as effects of God can also be regarded as a 
relationship of signification. Creatures are signs (vestiges or 
images) of the Creator; it is this which makes a ‘natural’ theology 
possible and it is in this sense that the whole of creation can be 
said to be sacramental. The only Being which is not a sign is the 
uncaused Cause, the uncreated Creator. 

But this similarity between sign and effect is not present to the 
same degree in conventional or ‘institutional’ signs (the distinc- 
tion is St Augustine’s). These are signs which derive their character 
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as signs from convention or common. usage. Smoke is a natural 
sign of fire because it is an effect; but the red star or the hammer 
and sickle are conventional signs of Soviet Russia. It is difficult 
to find examples of purely conventional signs since they are 
generally selected as signs for their ‘appropriateness’, for the 
connection they have with the signified. Words, those princes 
of signification as St Augustine called them, are probably the 
most perfect type of this kind of sign; they have a maximum of 
signification and a minimum of sense matter so that there is 
less chance of their becoming entangled with the ‘natural’. The 
characteristic of this kind of sign is that the signification is 
imposed on something already in existence; it is a subject which 
has been endowed with signification. And therefore if we have 
imposed this signification we can never get out of the sign more 
than we have put into it; but if God has imposed the signification 
then the content of the sign may be inexhaustible, a mystery in the 
strict sense, and our minds will need an added strength to discern 
its meaning. The sacraments are sacraments of faith. 

Parallel to this distinction between conventional and natural 
signs runs another which is roughly equivalent, the distinction 
between sign and symbol. In a very fine essay published as an 
appendix to his translation of the opening questions on the 
sacraments in the Summa (Les Sacrements, Rev. des Jeunes. Paris 
1951), Pére Roguet introduces and makes good use of this con- 
ception of symbolism, a term which the Council of Trent itself 
applies to the Eucharist. The distinction must not be pressed too 
far since the symbol is a kind of sign; but the word has different 
associations and is a fresher, much less conceptualized term. 
Roguet compares the distinction to that between a pyramid and 
its point: the symbol is the pyramid and the extreme point of the 
pyramid, an abstraction, is the sign. The symbol is that which 
possesses signification, a concrete being which is at once reality 
and sign; sign is much more abstract, referring rather to the 
relationship of signification than to the subject which possesses it. 
A further precision is added to this distinction by Jung (though 
one which Roguet would not accept) when he defines the symbol 
as the best possible way of expressing the unknown signified: the 
sign is simply a token, a conventional substitute for the signified, 
but the symbol is genuinely related to the signified and for this 
reason is much more alive and acts on us much more powerfully. 
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To which of these classes does the sacrament belong? Is it an 
institutional or a natural sign? Is it sign or symbol? It is not 
difficult to see that the sacrament unites and yet transcends all 
these categories. Each sacrament is an action involving the use of 
sensible things which have a natural symbolism of their own: 
washing with water is a natural symbol of cleansing; bread and 
wine a symbol of nourishment; anointing with oil a symbol of 
healing and strengthening. Most of the reasons given by St 
Thomas for the suitability of water as the matter for Baptism, 
for example, are drawn from its symbolism. Water, he says, 
referring to the pre-Socratic philosophers, has always been 
regarded as a life-giving principle, and therefore when used 
sacramentally it symbolizes that spiritual rebirth which is the 
essence of Baptism; it is used for washing and therefore symbolizes 
that spiritual cleansing which is the effect of Baptism; it cools and 
tempers and therefore symbolizes the cooling of our disordered 
passions; it is transparent, open to light, and therefore symbolizes 
the sacrament of faith; finally, it can symbolize both the womb 
and the tomb so that our entry into the water symbolizes our 
death with Christ just as our emergence from it symbolizes rebirth 
to a new life with him (IIIa 66, 3). ‘Know ye not’, says St Paul, 
“that all we who are baptized in Christ are baptized in his death: 
For we are buried together with him by baptism into death, that 
as Christ is risen from the dead by the glory of the Father so we 
also may walk in newness of life.’ (Rom. 6, 3.) These symbols 
may have acquired all sorts of richer meanings in natural religion 
or depth psychology besides the wider associations they have in 
Jewish history and Christian tradition. But all these meanings are 
subordinate to the words pronounced by the minister; it is by 
means of the words that this natural symbolism is ‘formalized’ 
and supernaturalized—‘a word is applied to a material element, 
and you get a sacrament’. Words, as we have seen, are the purest 
form of institutional sign and therefore the sacrament, although 
involving a natural symbolism, is primarily institutional, sign 
rather than symbol. ‘Material things by their very nature have a 
certain aptitude for symbolizing spiritual things; but this aptitude 
is canalized into a special meaning by divine institution.’ (Ila 
64, 2 ad 2.) Washing with water, when it is informed by the 
sacramental words, is no longer simply a symbol of cleansing but 
is the very effecting of our justification, our cleansing from original 
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sin; the appearances of bread and wine, when the words of 
consecration have been pronounced, no longer merely symbolize 
nourishment but veil the very substance of our spiritual food, the 
body and blood of Christ. 

The sacrament, then, is at once sign and symbol, both natural 
and institutional. But although it is primarily an institutional 
sign it differs from other institutional signs in that the signification 
has been imposed by God, ‘instituted’ by Christ, and is discerned 
by a mind enlightened with faith. And this imposition of significa- 
tion is not arbitrary since it respects a double appropriateness in 
the subject: the sacrament is proportioned to the sacred reality 
which it signifies and also to the condition of the human creatute 
who is using it. 

The first of these proportions derives from the analogy between 
the spiritual and the corporeal, from the fact that there is a 
genuine likeness between the visible element of the sacrament and 
the invisible grace it confers. This is the likeness, indicated by St 
Paul in the first chapter of the epistle to the Romans, which 
makes it possible for us to rise from a consideration of the visible 
things we perceive to a knowledge of the invisible things of God. 
It is because of this likeness that we are able to understand the 
parables of Jesus: the kingdom of God is ‘like’ a pearl of great 
price, like a sower who went forth to sow, like a mustard-seed. 
And it is this likeness which is explored by St Thomas and 
extended to a parallel between the life of the spirit and the life of 
the body (hinted at in the sacrament-medicine theory of Hugh of 
‘St Victor) which he uses to show the ‘suitability’ of there being 
seven sacraments. It is also because of this likeness that we can 
come to some knowledge of what the sacraments produce. They 
bring about what they symbolize. The seven separate signs point 
_ to seven different effects of sacramental grace, and the extent and 
nature of the causality of each sacrament is indicated and con- 
trolled by the character of the sign. 

The second proportion is between these sign-activities and 
ourselves. Sacraments are for men. The sacraments are for our 
use, given to us by an all-wise God who knows and respects the 
condition of the creatures he has made. For our education, our 
humility, our exercise; these are the three reasons given by St 
Thomas for the necessity of the sacraments as a medium of grace. 
Not a logical or a metaphysical necessity, in no sense a necessity 
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for God since he can and does give his grace outside the sacra- 
ments; but a ‘psychological’ necessity for us. They are necessary 
for our education because we are creatures who can only approach 
the spiritual through the sensible and these symbols are capable of 
leading us; this is a lesson which it is worthwhile learning for it 
is being given by God himself. They are necessary for our humility 
because our dependence on sensible things should be a constant 
reminder of our fallen condition, a safeguard against pride, against 
the false angelism of supposing we are capable of a purely spiritual 
worship. In the state of innocence there was no need of the sacra- 
ments, nor will we have any need of them when we perceive 
God face to face; but as long as this exile lasts we can only perceive 
his broken shadow through the dark glass of the symbol. They 
are necessary for our ‘exercise’ because the strong human instinct 
to busy-ness and play must also be sanctified and directed to God. 
In other words, the sacraments give us something to do; if we 
were left to ourselves this instinct would find some outlet in the 
devil’s mischief. For the sacraments are actions, not things. With 
the exception of the Eucharist no sacrament exists apart from its 
being conferred, that is why it can be so misleading to call the 
sacraments ‘vessels’ or ‘receptacles’ of grace. But they are human 
actions as well as divine actions, acts of the virtue of religion, 
expressions of our faith and worship—sacraments of faith, 
sacraments of the Church. We worship God for our own sake, 
not for his; but since he knows what our needs are better than we 
do (for sometimes we are ignorant of our deepest needs) the 
sacraments are given to us so that we may express that worship in 
the most perfect way. We are active here, co-operating in our 
own salvation to the fullest extent. For the sacraments, says St 
Thomas, are the meeting place of God’s descent to us and our 
ascent to him. 

This is the profound truth lying behind liturgical worship: 
that by worshipping God sacramentally we are worshipping him 
the way he wants to be worshipped because it is the best possible 
way for us. If we regard the construction of the sign as something 
without any human relevance, a spiritual cooking recipe where we 
mix the necessary ingredients to produce the desired result; if 
we regard the sacrament simply as a cause and not as a living 
symbol, the action of a person or a community of persons; then 
it is inevitable that liturgy should degenerate into stereotyped 
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ritual or a mere observance of rubrics. For the whole of the 
Church’s worship is sacramental, grouped around the central 
mystery of the Eucharist: the Church who is herself a sacrament, 
the sacrament of Christ who is the Sacrament of God. 


ae 


AUGUSTE VALENSIN 
M. M. BLount 


day and its despair, there has recently been published, among 

many inspiring Catholic works, one which in a sense is 
unique, an antidote, it might be termed a counterblast, to anguish. 
A Paris journal announces its sale up-to-date of sixty thousand 
copies. 

By the late Auguste Valensin, s.j., famous abroad if scarcely 
known to the general public in this country, by no means the 
least of the facets of its unique quality is the fact that the book? 
consists of the personal meditations, without ‘points’ or formalities 
of any kind, written day by day, by someone of obvious holiness 
and culture, published since his death in 1953. 

To those of us nurtured in any degree on the too-usual style 
of much of earlier French spiritual writing, this may be far from 
an alluring introduction. In reading La Joie dans la Foi, we should 
indeed find ourselves behind the times—Pére Valensin writes 
what he feels, not what we might expect him to feel, still less 
what he might have believed us to expect. He is strictly orthodox 
(witness the double imprimatur given the book), but before the 
originality and gentle fearlessness of his mind the conventional, 
or the timid, might falter. To the author, life is far from ‘a dream 
in the night, a fear among fears’, but the meditations vary from 
day to day and have no specific bearing on the subject, it is in the 
warmth and confidence of the text that the help for the ‘anguished’ 
is found. 

This childlike, though far from childish, attitude is the more 


remarkable as being that of a writer whom posterity, it was said, 


I: a time as overshadowed as our own by the angst of the 


1 La Joie dans la Foi, par Auguste Valensin. (Aubier, Paris.) 
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would hail as one of the most eminent philosophical and religious _ 
thinkers of our time, ‘a metaphysician as they are no longer made’. 
This view should be remembered as ill-health prevented Auguste 
Valensin from leaving any outstanding record of his thought. 
Two severe illnesses and an operation at the age of twenty-eight, 
followed by many years of incapacitating headaches, were said 
to have broken his career. He was, at any rate, unable to proceed 
with two planned monumental works. Yet the dossier, by others, 
of his work and personality is so large as almost to embarrass a 
chronicler. 

Pére Valensin is said to have produced little, his writings 
lacking any imposing length. But if not as important in volume 
as they would have been but for the Act of God, there are listed 
many shorter important works, besides countless articles—A 
travers la Métaphysique, Essence de la théorie de la Science, Autour de 
ma Foi and others. Frangois, a best-seller abroad published in 1938, 
was the only one to reach England in any considerable measure, 
‘the documents of a short life which might have been that of a 
Saint or a genius, perhaps both . . . wrote André Thérive, a 
secular critic; ‘he was dazzlingly gifted’. Francois certainly was, 
but the crowning gift of his eighteen years of life was obviously 
le Pére (as his adherents always called him), who watched over, 
directed and above all restrained the boy too brilliant for a 
precarious health gaily and carelessly borne. Passionately in love 
with life but likewise with God—‘Dieu! Dieu!’ Francois wrote in 
a little note-book, ‘Ivresse de Dieu’—Pére Valensin must have 
loved him, if not recognized in him a kindred soul; he alludes 
often to Frangois in La Joie; charming as was the boy, he was no 
weakling. ‘Of what pagan passions’, le Pére wrote (in Francois), 
‘of what violent loves would have been capable later on this boy 
for whom all visions of beauty were a searing’ (une brilure). 

If the theme, so to call it, of La Joie dans la Foi, is the over- 
whelming and, to us, the inexplicable love of God for ourselves, 
it is, of course, far from exclusive to Pére Valensin; very many 
spiritual writers stress it. We may take perhaps, however, as the 
lining, as it were, of his brilliant and subtle mind, words in a 
meditation on death read publicly over his tomb at his burial. 
‘I go to meet God (4 la rencontre de Dieu), to meet my Father, to 
mect Kindness, Tenderness itself.” He had hoped that this would 
be his thought at the last. 
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; What differentiates the theme from others is its personal, 
intimate application to the writer—but one in which we can 
share—writing for himself alone, and the fact that he half seems 
to stress this ‘tenderness’ of God almost to the exclusion of justice. 
That he does not in sober reality do so is obvious. 

A robust commonsense in the author dominates an evident 
extreme sensibility so that The Thing as it is is likewise his theme. 
There may be here and there in the text a French-ness of expression 
alien to us, but not a false note or a conventionality. ‘Father’, 
the book opens, ‘I take refuge with you, in the hollow of your 
tenderness. . . . If were in a state of sin, I should only have to say 
“Forgive me”. If1 am merely tepid and without real lovableness, 
with the dust of venial sin stuck to my skin, then still I must 
believe that Love looks upon me—as his mother a mischievous 
child, his face still covered with stolen jam.’ No high-flown false 
sentiment here or elsewhere in La Joie. “When one thinks of it’ 
(the love of God), ‘the infinite Being, infinitely powerful . . . 
has for me, for me individually, who write at this moment, the 
feelings of a Father who is a mother, he loves me as my mother 
did and even more still. It is mad!’ Not because the writer felt 
unworthy, he was loved simply because the creature of God who 
is Love. ‘God loves the poor weak man but one who’, he hastens 
to add, “does not accept the state of mortal sin. As for the real 
sinner, as long as he is not fixed for ever in hatred in death... . 
The vilest soul may turn to the Father et son regard rencontrera celui 
de Dieu.’ The writer’s best-loved Gospel story is most obviously 
that of the Prodigal Son—the aged father mounting to a high 
tower to spy out the erring son’s return. 

Le Pére had likewise what to many of our generation is a 
longed-for belief in the ordinary-ness, if one may dare so to call 

_it, of Heaven—that is, a continuation there of our human relations. 
To our Lady he writes: “You are for all eternity the Mother of 
Jesus and that itself for me is a guarantee that eternity does not 
change our intercourse born in time. There is no reason’ (the 
Saints) ‘should be less interested in the salvation of the world, of 
that humanity to which they still belong.’ (Not italicized in the 
text.) .. . ‘But there are also the saints unknown to the world, 
known and well-known to us, Magali’ (a young girl he had 
converted and helped to die), ‘Francois, our mothers . . . Magali, 
Francois, you whom I helped, help me now; the roles are reversed.” 
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To readers of Francois, La Joie dans la Foi when it appeared 
was something of an event, it did not disappoint. The death of its 
author was, in his native Midi, also an event, and almost a tragic 
one, so great was his influence, his ‘radiation’ in intellectual and 
other circles and among friends so varied and of such differing 
religious beliefs. Such were Valéry, Gide, Bergson, Roger 
Martin-Du Gard, famous author of Les Thibauds and ‘reluctantly’ 
an atheist; André Billy, the Goncourt Academician who, in the 
public Hommage au Pére Valensin at Nice, wondered what would 
have happened had he been one of le Pére’s pupils, for if ever he 
were converted it would have been due to le Pére; Emile Henriot, 
the academician, who on the same occasion proclaimed the extra- 
ordinary charm and ‘the marvellous confidence emanating at one 
and the same time from his intelligence and his kindness. I never 
met a man of sacred learning so discreet and so respectful of the 
opinions of others. . . . It seems to me this valiant priest asked 
only that minds should be honest and that, on this condition, he 
held them to be almost saved.’ It would be tedious to quote more 
from the speakers except, perhaps, the Mayor of Nice who gave 
the whole outer man in a phrase: listening to the debate with his 
“courteous but “closed” expression as if miles away when any- 
thing poor or common-place was advanced and, on the contrary, 
with that glance, lively, curious and almost amused that he had 
when anything interested him .. .’. 

If the lecturer inspired such affection, he responded too and 
without apparent effort, which was remarkable as that glance 
‘lively, curious and almost amused’ was not absent from his 
judgment of people. How sarcastic he might have been but for 
charity one may wonder—he was not meck; it once took him 
an hour with his crucifix for him to forgive someone he calls X! 
He was un homme du Midi with all its warmth without the undue 
exuberance, scorned, and perhaps envied, of the colder North. 
Most writers in France feel an irresistible urge for living in Paris; 
le Pére never did. He got on quite well, said a wag, without having 
been born on the boulevards; he had, as a matter of fact, never 
even been there! Quite recently, however, to the surprise even of 
his friends, his name as subject of a lecture sufficed to fill a hall 
in the City of Light. 

The son of a distinguished journalist, Auguste Valensin was 
born at Marseilles in 1879. As a little boy he seems to have been 
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pious, judging by brief allusions in La Joie. At the age of twenty 
he entered the novitiate at Aix-en-Provence where there had 
preceded him a brother, Abert, to whose sanctity he often refers 
and ‘wished he lived nearer’. After Aix, his life followed a perhaps 
unusual course in his Order in moving from country to country 
—philosophy in Jersey where he ‘dazzled masters and pupils’, 
then Ore Place at Hastings with the Jesuits exiled under the 
foolish and vicious Combes laws of the turn of the century. 
Then Monaco; a year in the shadow of the palace of the Popes at 
Avignon; Louvain; Valkenburg in Holland and, from 1920, for 
fifteen years he taught philosophy in Lyons. 

Yearly sojourns in Italy must have fostered his love of Dante 
and of the Divine Comedy, on which work he became a recognized 
expert. He did not live to produce his great tome on the subject, 
but his Christianity of Dante has appeared since his death, and other 
of his work is promised for the near future. 

It was at Nice that he became famous as a lecturer or giver of 
conferences; he is said to have been incomparable, his name 
alone, as lately in Paris, filling halls, his subjects by no means of 
the over-popular class. His way of conveying his thought, how- 
ever subtle, was such that anyone, it was said, however ‘limited’, 
could understand it and was only equalled, he writes, by his own 
difficulty in receiving information! ‘I am an intelligent man and 
an imbecile, the imbecile predominating. This is my strength 
and my weakness. My strength when I explain difficult matters 
to others’, his weakness to grasp a demi-mot, to understand an 
expression that did not exactly render a thought; such was his 
‘tmbecility’, he demanded, in fact, of others the clarity he himself 
possessed. He strongly disapproved what his friend Valéry called 
‘irresponsible inspiration’; too-voluble poets he termed. ‘typists 
of the Muse’. 

This writer of soft-flowing words in La Joie shirks nothing, 
faces up to facts, his commonsense prevailing. If he feels tepid or 
cold, he says so—it is not the coldness that matters but the 
desire not to be cold: ‘I know that dryness, that emptiness of 
feeling and even disgust. . . .’ Elsewhere he writes on a day: 
‘Dryness and emptiness. I have opened the Gospel, tried my 
book of prayers, tried to get hold of (accrocher) a meditation. 
Nothing.’ A verse of a French hymn he tries makes him see red, 
so to speak, ‘Literature! Falsity! How can one find taste or help 
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in a mis-statement:?’ But ‘no coldness’, he says, ‘touches our 
dealings with God’; the essential matter is the will. 

The reader may certainly deduce from La Joie that, however 
respectful of the views of others le Pére might be, he certainly 
respected his own and was quite firm in applying them. “One can 
always be disgusted with oneself enough to examine oneself 
closely. Is it from an unconscious fear that I always avoid this? 
On the whole I gain something from being, on the whole, certain 
of my poverty and not being overcome by it. Everything that 
lowers is bad. I must keep and develop my own spirituality, it is 
what is best for me, it is not for me to suggest it to others as the 
best, others ask more of themselves, have a more delicate con- 
science. . . . I don’t look so closely into things, I don’t know the 
terrors of conscience. . . . So long as I do not lose that faith I 
have in the maternal care and the maternal—blind—affection of 
my Father, all will go well. And this faith I shall not ever lose, 
for I pray every day not to lose it.’ Needless perhaps to repeat 
that his trust in his Father did not lessen his fear of sin or his watch 
for faults in himself—his examination of conscience was gone 
through twice a day. 

Pére Valensin seldom alludes to personal suffering; he states 
once, however, that he will never ‘be the thing of suffering’, 
drawing from it, on the contrary, what will enlarge him. 
Mademoiselle Rougier, a professor at the Lycée at Nice, who for 
thirty years acted as his amanuensis, enlightens us in the matter 
in private correspondence: ‘He knew the lowest depths of 
suffering, and he lived with the day-to-day thought of death, 
for he was always in bad health.’ Again, she who probably knew 
him as well as anyone, adds: ‘I never met a like “compassion”... 
The man was a limitless kindness, warm, always ready’ (for others) 
‘and who “shared” all their sufferings. Of an extreme delicacy of 
feeling. Trés grand seigneur. Mais d'une simplicité exquise. Above 
all a Father.’ M. Emile Henriot gives a snapshot that reproduces 
the outer man ‘in the memory I keep’ of le Pére in the last year 
of his life, aged seventy-four. ‘Some of us were to lunch with a 
friend. I was on the pavement. Le Pére on a motor-bike came 
flying along, soutane in the wind, stopped, as it were landed 
beside me. Setting foot to the ground, hands out, his look alive, 
warm, gay. “Eh bien”, he said. “What news: What’s being said? 
What have you read?’ It should have been we to question him 
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... but no, it was always others that he waited for, that he hoped 
in, and I believe that that is love.’ 

If he lived with the thought of death, it was a joyous thought, 
and when death came it was triumphant. Suddenly ill, he was 
moved to the Augustinian nuns’ clinic and there, to his amaze- 
ment, was tended, he said, like a prince, nor could he get over his 
Superior’s attentions, once looking in at one o’clock in the 
morning. The telephone from all over France rang all day, 
anxious enquirers wore out the doorstep, the Archbishop in 
person brought his blessing. A watcher kept an hour-by-hour 
record; le Pére’s patience and gratitude for any care, his in- 
domitable spirit. “Quick, quick’, he reminded Mlle Rougier 
when once she came to his bedside, ‘the proofs of Pére Albert 
must be done in twenty-four hours’, as well, it must be added, 
as an incredible amount of work! ‘Go back to the Lycée’, he 
commanded her another time; no slackness on his account, 
dying or not. He prayed, of course, incessantly and “Oh! you 
have spoilt my death, I was so ready’, he told one of the doctors 
who said he was a little better. 

‘God granted Pére Valensin to die as he had hoped and asked 
for’, wrote the daily watcher. “Oh! no, please! Let in the light, 
let in the sun!’ Pére Valensin said when a nurse would have 
closed the shutters against the morning. ‘It is a joyous annuncia- 
tion, that of death’; that of the meeting with his Father of which 
he had written, with that of the kindness and tenderness of God. 

‘His death’, wrote the witness of his last days, ‘is the most 
luminous and priestly lesson of his shining career.’ 


de & 


THE HOMILIES OF ST JOHN CHRYSOSTOM 
ON THE PASSION: [ 


ND it came to pass, when Jesus had ended all these words, he 
A to his disciples: You know that after two days shall be the 


pasch, and the Son of man shall be delivered up to be crucified.? 
This was a good opportunity for him to speak of the Passion. He 
had been reminding them of the Kingdom and its reward, and of 


1 Homily 79 on St Matthew’s Gospel. 2 Matt. 26, 1-2. 
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everlasting punishment; and he seemed to be saying: Why be 
afraid of sufferings which pass away so quickly when the good 
things of heaven await you? Notice, too, how he led up gradually 
to what he knew would grieve the disciples, and softened its 
impact upon them. Instead of saying: You know that after two 
days I am to be betrayed, he said: You know that after two days 
is the pasch; and then added that he would be betrayed and 
crucified. He showed that these events were to be a ‘mystery’,® 
that the celebration of this feast would accomplish the salvation 
of the world, and that he himself foresaw all the sufferings he 
would have to undergo. This was enough to encourage them, so 
he said no more now about his Resurrection; he had so often 
spoken of it before that it was unnecessary to mention it all again. 
And, as I have said, by reminding them of the benefits of the old 
Passover in Egypt, he showed that his own Passion would save 
them from untold evils. 

Then were gathered together the chief priests and ancients of the 
people into the court of the high priest, who was called Caiphas; and 
they consulted together, that by subtlety they might apprehend Jesus, 
and put him to death. But they said: Not on the festival day, lest 
perhaps there should be a tumult among the people.* This is a sign of 
how corrupt the Jewish state was. They were planning a crime, 
and they come for support to the high priest, the very person who 
should have opposed them. How many high priests were there? 
The Law allowed for one, but at that time there were many— 
another indication of the break-up of Judaism. Moses, as I said, 
laid down that there should be one high priest, and that at his 
death another should take his place; and the term of banishment 
of a man who had committed manslaughter was measured by the 
life of the high priest. Then why were there several at this timee 
Because later they were elected for a period of one year. This is 
what Luke means when he says of Zachary that he was ‘of the 
course of Abia’.® So here, when Matthew talks of ‘chief priests’, 
he refers to all who had held the office. 


3 The Greek word ‘mysterion’ meant ‘sacrament’, not only in the limited sense of ‘the 
seven sacraments’, but also (as here) in the wider sense of any action of God which 
effects what it signifies. 

4 Matt. 26, 3-5. 

5 Luke 1, 5. The usual explanation of this is that Zachary was descended from Abia, 
one of Aaron’s twenty-four grandsons, to whom was given the task of officiating by 
turn in the Temple. Chrysostom seems to have some other explanation, but his meaning 
is none too clear. 
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What plans were they discussing? To capture him secretly, or 
to murder him? Both; because they were afraid of the people. 
That was why they were waiting till the feast was over; ‘not on 
the festival-day’, they said. The devil did not want the Passion to 
take place during the Passover, because it would be too con- 
conspicuous; but the chief priests, because they feared a riot. They 
had no fear of God, nor of their own guilt in sinning during the 
festival; they only feared men. But they were so overcome by 
their hatred that they changed their plan. Although they said: 
‘Not on the festival-day’, they had no sooner found a betrayer 
than they murdered him. Why did they arrest him then? They 
had been on the watch for him, as I said; but their passion blinded 
them. He used their fury to work out their own salvation, but 
that does not make them guiltless; their evil will merits them 
eternal punishment. This was a time when every prisoner should 
have been released, even the guilty. Yet they killed the Innocent 
One who had loaded them with benefits, and had for so long 

‘neglected the Gentiles to give them his whole attention. But see 
his loving mercy ! Though they were so perverted and full of evil, 
he again saves them; he sends the Apostles to die for their sakes 
and to plead for them; ‘for we are ambassadors of Christ’. 

Now although we have examples such as theirs before us, I do 
not say: Let us die for our enemies. We ought to, indeed; but at 
the moment we are still too weak for this. At least, then, let us not 
disparage our friends, or be jealous of our benefactors. For the 
time being I shall not say: Let us do good to those who ill-treat 
us. This is what I long to see; but since you are still so listless, at 
least do not try to get your own back. 

How can you turn away, untouched, as though this were 
merely a story? Is it for nothing that the Gospels tell us of his life 
and especially of his death—a life and death that had power to 

‘convert even his persecutors? No; it was all recorded so that you 
could imitate his goodness, and try to equal his love for men. He 
made them fall to the ground, he healed the servant’s ear, he 
spoke with restraint; on the cross he worked miracles, he darkened 
the sun, burst the rocks, raised the dead, and by a dream frightened 
the wife of his judge. His unfailing meckness during the trial 
should have won them over no less than the miracles. In the 
judgment hall, it was he who warned them of the future. On the 
cross he cried: ‘Father, forgive them their sin’. Even after his 
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burial think what he did for them; and how, when he had risen, 
he at once called the Jews, gave them forgiveness of their sins 
and laid infinite blessings upon them. And what can be more 
wonderful than this, that those very men who had crucified him 
and were still breathing out murder, should afterwards become 
sons of Godz What care he shows! When we hear this we should 
be ashamed that we are still so different from him whom we are 
commanded to imitate. How far we are from him! We stand 
condemned because we continue to squabble with people for 
whom Christ gave his life; we refuse to be reconciled to those 
whom Christdied to reconcile. But perhaps this wouldinvolve you 
in some expense, and I know how reluctant you are to give alms. 

Think of your own guilt, and you will not be so slow to forgive. 
You will even go out of your way to meet people who have 
injured you, to give an opportunity of pardon and help to 
overcome your own sinful habits. Pagans will often show wisdom 
in this way, and not regard it as anything outstanding. Yet you, 
who are going forward to such high hopes, you shirk and hesitate 
to do anything. Yes, time will soften your anger; but cannot the 
law of God persuade you to overcome it sooner? Would you 
rather it was conquered with some benefit to yourself, or without? 
If you wait for time to heal you will have no reward; instead 
you will be punished, because God’s law could not make you do 
what time has done. If you say you smart under the memory of 
the insult, try to remember if the person who has insulted you 
has also done you any good. Think, too, how often you have 
offended others. Has a man slandered or disparaged you? Remem- 
ber that you have done the same to others; can you expect pardon 
if you do not forgive? Even if you have never spoken uncharitably 
about others, you have heard people doing so and have approved 
of it. That will not leave you without guilt. 

When will you learn how much better it is not to nurse your 
injuries? This would please God more than anything. But if you 
crow over men whom God rightly punishes, he will punish you 
too. However justified their punishment, you must never gloat 
over them. In his list of accusations against the wealthy, Amos 
says: ‘they are not concerned for the affliction of Joseph’; and, 
similarly, Micheas says: ‘the people of Enan did not stir themselves 
to grieve for their neighbours’.® It was God’s will that Joseph 
6 Amos 6, 6. Micheas 1, 11 (Septuagint). 
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the punishment on him; and we are sinners. How much more 
will God*punish those who take a delight in the misfortunes of 
others. We must never ride roughshod over those who are 
punished by God, but must grieve with them; and even more 
with those who have sinned against us. This is a sign of love, of 
that love which God sets before all else. The flowers and dyes 
which go to make up the royal purple are reckoned the most 
precious of their kind. So, too, the virtues which maintain love 
are prized more highly than all. And nothing preserves love so 
well as not remembering the injuries that others have done us. 
‘But surely’, you may say, ‘God watches over the other person 
also? Surely he urges the sinner to return to the one he has 
wronged? Does he not send him from the altar to find the other, 
and after they are reconciled, call him back?’ Yes; but do not 
wait for him to come to you, or you will lose everything. He has 
promised a most wonderful reward to those who do this, who 
go out to find the one who has injured them. If you are reconciled 
by his pleadings then the reconciliation is due to his efforts and 
not to God’s command: he goes away rewarded while you do 
not. What can you say? Are you not ashamed to have enemies? 
Is the devil not enough for us, or must we look for enemies 
among our fellow-men as well? I only wish the devil had not 
made war on us! I only wish he were not a devil! 

Do you not realize what joy a reconciliation brings? It may 
not seem much at the time until the quarrel has been healed; but 
then we can learn that it is far better to love than to hate one 
who has injured us. Why then do we imitate the insane, preying 
‘upon one another and struggling with ourselves? Hear how the 
Old Law spoke of this: ‘the path of a vindictive man leads towards 
death’; ‘a man stores up his anger against another, and will he 
seek forgiveness from God?”? “But he allowed an eye for an eye, 
and a tooth for a tooth’, you may say; ‘why should he find fault: 
But this was not allowed so that we could practise it on one 
another, but so that the fear of it should keep us from sinning. 
Besides, it is one thing to give way to a spasm of anger, but quite 


7 Proverbs 12, 28 (Septuagint). Ecclus. 28, 3. 
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a different matter to bear a permanent grudge. That is the sign of 
a soul bent on evil. You say you have suffered injuries? Not such 
crippling ones as you will do to yourself by harbouring them. ; 
Besides, a virtuous man is really proof against real harm. Imagine, 
now, a man with a wife and family, a man of property, wealth 
and position, who has many friends and a good reputation—all 
of them things which can be damaged. But, most important, he 
is a man who is striving after virtue. Now imagine he meets 
with one disaster after another. Some crook comes into contact 
with him, and he loses most of his money. How will this affect 
one who sets no value on money? His children are killed, but he 
has learned wisdom through his faith in the Resurrection. His 
wife dies. But he knows not to grieve for those who sleep. He 
loses his reputation. But what is this to one who reckons that 
present things are no more lasting than grass? Even if he is tortured 
and thrown into prison, what will this be to a man who knows 
that ‘though our outward man is corrupted, yet the inward 
man is renewed’; and that ‘troubles make a man proved and 
tested’ 2° I said at the start that he would not be harmed; but as 
you see he is in fact benefited, ‘renewed’ and ‘tested’. 

So let us not be vexed by others, not let our souls be wounded 
and enfeebled. These troubles spring from our own weakness, 
not from our neighbour’s wickedness. That is why if anyone 
slights us, we are fretful and dejected. If anyone robs us we 
behave like children whom the quick-witted ones provoke and 
tease with practical jokes; if they are roused the teasing continues, 
but if they laugh it off, it stops. But we fly in a temper at things 
which should make us laugh. 

And so I beg of you, rid yourselves of this childishness, and 
grasp hold of heaven. Christ would have us men—whole and 
perfect men. And Paul commands it: ‘brethren, do not be children 
in mind, but in malice be babes’.® Let us try then to be babes in 
malice, to run from wickedness and grasp hold of virtue. So we 
shall reach eternal happiness, by the grace and love towards men of 


our Lord Jesus Christ; to him be glory and power, world without 
end. Amen. 


8 2 Cor. 4, 16. Rom. 5, 3. 9 1 Cor. 14, 20. 
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COMMENT 


‘Extra Ecclesiam nulla salus’ 


It has been suggested that by way of supplement to and confirmation 

the Comment under the above heading in the January-February 
umber of Tue Lire OF THE Spirit it might be useful to print the 
octrinal portion of the Letter of the Congregation of the Holy Office 
0 the Archbishop of Boston of August 8, 1949. 

This Letter is the latest authoritative pronouncement of the Holy 
ee on the subject since the Encyclical Mystici Corporis. The Boston 
etter, as it is called, was occasioned by misunderstanding, on the part 
of a certain group in that city, who interpreted the axiom extra 
eclesiam nulla salus altogether too exclusively. The Letter was 
rawn up by the Cardinals of the Sacred Congregation of the Holy 
fice in plenary session on July 28, 1949, and approved on the next 
ay by the Holy Father. It embodies the following explanations 
oncerning the doctrine that outside the Church there is no salvation. 


E are bound by divine and Catholic faith to believe 
\ N / all those things which are contained in the Word of 
God, whether it be Scripture or Tradition, and are 
proposed by the Church to be believed as divinely revealed, not 
only through solemn judgment but also through the ordinary 
and universal teaching office (Denzinger, n. 1792.) 
Now, among those things which the Church has always 
reached and will never cease to preach is contained also that 
infallible statement by which we are taught that there is no 
salvation outside the Church. 
However, this dogma must be understood in that sense in 
which the Church herself understands it. For, it was not to private 
judgments that our Saviour gave for explanation those things 
that are contained in the deposit of faith, but to the teaching 
authority of the Church. 

Now, in the first place, the Church teaches that in this matter 
there is question of a most strict command of Jesus Christ. For 
he explicitly enjoined on his apostles to teach all nations to 
observe all things whatsoever he himself had commanded. 


(Matt. 28, 19-20.) 
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Now, among the commandments of Christ, that one holds: 
not the least place by which we are commanded to be incorpor-; 
ated by Baptism into the Mystical Body of Christ, which is the: 
Church, and to remain united to Christ and to his Vicar, through! 
whom he himself ina visible manner governs the Church on earth, 

Therefore, no one will be saved who, knowing the Church to! 
have been divinely established by Christ, nevertheless refuses to 
submit to the Church or withholds obedience from the Roman 
Pontiff, the Vicar of Christ on Earth. 

Not only did the Saviour command that all nations should 
enter the Church, but he also decreed the Church to be a means 
of salvation, without which no one can enter the kingdom of 
eternal glory. 

In his infinite mercy God has willed that the effects, necessary 
for one to be saved, of those helps to salvation which are directed 
towards man’s final end, not by intrinsic necessity, but only by 
divine institution, can also be obtained in certain circumstances 
when. those helps are used only in desire and longing. This we 
see clearly stated in the sacred Council of Trent, both in reference 
to the sacrament of Regeneration and in reference to the sacrament 
of Penance. (Denzinger nn. 797, 807.) 

The same in its own degree must be asserted of the Church, 
in as far as she is the general help to salvation. Therefore, that one 
may obtain eternal salvation, it is not always required that he be 
incorporated into the Church actually as a member, but it is 
necessary that at least he be united to her by desire and longing. 

However, this desire need not always be explicit, as it is in 
catechumens; but when a person is involved in invincible 
ignorance, God accepts also an implicit desire, so called because it 
is included in that good disposition of soul whereby a person 
wishes his will to be conformed to the will of God. 

These things are clearly taught in that dogmatic letter which 
was issued by the sovereign Pontiff Pope Pius XII, on June 2oth, 
1943, On the Mystical Body of Jesus Christ.’ (A.A.S., vol. xxxv, 
an. 1943, p. 193ff.) For in this letter the sovereign Pontiff clearly 
distinguishes between those who are actually incorporated into 
the Church as members, and those who are united to the Church 
only by desire. 

Discussing the members of which the Mystical Body is com- 
posed here on earth, the same august Pontiff says: “Actually only 
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hose are to be included as members of the Church who have 
seen baptized and profess the true faith, and who have not been 
0 unfortunate as to separate themselves from the unity of the 
Body, or been excluded by legitimate authority for faults 
committed.’ 

Towards the end of this same Encyclical Letter, when most 
ffectionately inviting to unity those who do not belong to the 
body of the Catholic Church, he mentions those who ‘are related 
to the Mystical Body of the Redeemer by a certain unconscious 
yearning and desire’, and these he by no means excludes from eternal 
salvation, but on the other hand states that they are in a condition 
in which they cannot be sure of their salvation’ since ‘they still 
remain deprived of those many heavenly gifts and helps, which 
can only be enjoyed in the Catholic Church’. (A.A.S. loc. cit., 
243.) 

With these wise words he reproves both those who exclude 
from eternal salvation all united to the Church only by implicit 
desire, and those who falsely assent that men can be saved equally 
well in every religion. (cf. Pope Pius IX, Allocution Singulari 
quadam, in Denzinger, nn. 1641, ff.—also Pope Pius IX in the 
Encyclical Letter Quanto conficiamur moerore in Denzinger, n. 1677.) 

But it must not be thought that any kind of desire of entering 
the Church suffices that one may be saved. It is necessary that the 
desire by which one is related to the Church be animated by 
perfect charity. Nor can an implicit desire produce its effect, 
unless a person has supernatural faith: “For he who comes to God 
must believe that God exists and is a rewarder of those who seek 
him.’ (Heb. 11, 6.) The Council of Trent declares (Sess. vi chap. 
8): ‘Faith is the beginning of man’s salvation, the foundation and 
root of all justification, without which it is impossible to please 
God and attain to the fellowship of his children.’ (Denzinger, 
n. 801. 

The hos is the official translation. A translation of the document as 
a whole will be found in The Irish Ecclesiastical Record, August 


1953, page 132. 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR | 
DEAR FATHER EDITOR, 

May I, without impertinence, thank you heartily for your’ 
admirable and informative Christian Unity number? | 

But it is somewhat disturbing to find disseminated in your 
pages the idea that the Abbé Couturier inaugurated or inspired 
‘another observance’ distinct from, and almost in opposition to, 
the already existing Church Unity Octave. (Mr Allchin’s belief 
that the latter ‘is not now widely observed’ surely calls for 
correction?) I have not been able to discover the evidence on 
which this allegation—which is also to be found in literature 
supplied by the English promoters of the Week of Prayer—is 
based. But I am bound to think that it may, doubtless uninten- 
tionally, do a grave injustice to the memory of the good abbé, 
and is likely to prove highly injurious to the cause of unprejudiced 
and united prayer for which he laboured. 

His ‘absolute loyalty to the teaching and magisterium of his 
own Church’ is recognized. This means that it was for him a matter 
of faith that the reunion of Christians was something that could 
be no merely human enterprise, but could only be the work of 
God and his Christ in his Church, and therefore to be sought 
from God in prayer. It was also a matter of faith that God and 
his Christ had already given the Petrine primacy and the Chair 
of unity, even though that gift was not by all received. But— 
and this was his great and unique contribution—he pointed out 
that non-acceptance of the primacy should be no obstacle to 
Christians to beseech ‘in Christ? the unity which God alone 
could give, and that it should be sought by all from the Source 
and the Power from which alone it could come. This could 
surely not be—in his mind or in ours—to ‘swallow up’ the Church 
Unity Octave, with its supposed ‘restrictions of outlook’, in 
‘another observance . . . animated by a vision at once deeper 
and more universal’? On the contrary, it was to pursue the very 
aims of the Octave and to extend its observance, while recognizing 
the restrictions in explicitness which it must inevitably have for 
non-Catholics if they were to join in it with sincerity and open- 
mindedness. And, since they were at least no less involved in the 
divisions of Christendom than the Catholics and Papalists to 
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hom the Octave was already familiar, he believed it was urgent 
hat they should do so. He urged upon us all (so far as I can 
iscover) not a different vision from that of the Octave, but to 
ray in accordance with the vision that had been granted us 
our several traditions: a vision which, though less detailed, 
hould be basically identical with that which animates the Octave: 
amely, the accomplishment of the Lord’s will in the Lord’s way. 
It seems hardly credible that the abbé should have wished this 
agmentation of our observances for unity itself into different 
‘Octaves’ and ‘Weeks’ with different and mutually exclusive 
aims. Had he in fact wished to found a different observance, he 
would hardly have chosen the identical dates, and ‘mistrust’ of 
his influence might well be justified. While we welcome all the 
efforts which our Anglican and Free Church brethren are making 
to promote the ‘Week’ or ‘Octave’ (it matters little which it is 
alled) for their own people in their own way, we should ask 
them to recognize that, to the extent that they are presenting it 
as something essentially different from the Church Unity Octave, 
they may, however unintentionally, foster that very spirit of 
schism which it is its purpose to overcome. For while we recog- 
nize that it is impossible for them to pray sincerely for all the 
explicit ‘intentions’ of the Octave approved by the Holy See, we 
may ask them to recognize that our participation in a distinct 
Week of Prayer which positively excludes them is no less impos- 
sible. It must be for us the very negation of ‘prayer in Christ’ for 
the accomplishment of his will alone. Such a lamentable outcome 
—which, I fear, is inevitable if not soon halted—would surely 
be a veritable frustration of the dearest intentions and earnest 


desires of the Abbé Couturier. 
Yours, etc. 


Victor WHITE, O.P. 
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Tue Hoty Sprrit in CuristiAN THEOLOGY. By George S. Hendry. | 
(S:GsM. Pressx28:06d)) | 
Despite the central position which should be held by a theology of 

the Holy Spirit, it has not yet been fully developed in Western) 

Christendom. This book, written from the point of view of the) 

Reformed Churches, and suggestive rather than systematic, should! 

be an incentive to further research. Catholics will be able to agree | 

with much of what Dr Hendry says, and indeed may often find them- 
selves closer to him than he seems to suppose. Since the themes are | 
treated in historical order, this agreement will naturally be greater in. 
the earlier part of the book. It begins with an admirable account of the. 
relationship of the Spirit to Christ in the New Testament, and goes on | 
to discuss the Spirit in the Trinity, treating the difficult question of the 

relation between his creative and salvific work, largely through a 

sustained criticism of Barth. In the third chapter, on the Spirit and the 

Church, one begins to feel uneasy about the misrepresentation of | 

Catholic teaching; I cannot see how, after a careful reading of Mystici | 

Corporis, which Dr Hendry quotes, it is still possible to maintain that | 

our theology ‘obliterates any real distinction between the body and 

him who acts through it’, or that we deny the essential subordination | 
of the apostles and their successors to the Spirit: the Pope specifically 
says that the Spirit is ‘the source from which proceeds every single 

vital and effectively salutary action in all the parts of the Body’ (C.T.S. 

p- 34). The same is true of the chapter on the inspiration of Scripture: 

the contrast drawn is too sharp, since a Catholic could certainly agree 

with the formulation ‘the Spirit is in the Church only when it is a 

Church of the Word, and the Spirit is in the Word only when it is 

the Word in the Church’. In the final chapter Dr Hendry returns to 

his attack on Barth, maintaining the presence of a created spirit in 
man which can respond to the Spirit of God. Theologians will do well 
to ponder this stimulating book. 


LAURENCE BRIGHT, O.P. 


Reuicious Lancuacg. By Ian Ramsay. (S.C.M. Press; 18s.) 
Worps AND Imaces. By E. L. Mascall. (Longmans; 12s. 6d.) 
CRUCIAL PROBLEMS OF MopERN Puttosopny. By D. J. B. Hawkins. 
(Sheed and Ward; tos. 6d.) 
Professor Ramsay investigates what he calls (perhaps rather too 
often) the ‘logically odd’ language in which Christians talk about God: 
scriptural images, and the analogical use of words in theology. Such 
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guage, he says, appeals to our discernment and leads us to commit 
rselves to certain beliefs. I think his treatment is in substantial agree- 
ent with St Thomas’s view that the analogical use of words is an 
peal to the listener to recognize in them a change not of meaning 
t of depth of meaning, where there is no possibility of translation 
to non-analogical language. This doctrine has been greatly obscured 

the later transference of the word ‘analogical’ to statements, 
guments, and even things, and by the widespread opinion that 
alogical words are somehow vague and hazy words, yet a good deal 
important research has been done by scholastic writers in this field, 
d it seems a pity that Professor Ramsay should be completely 
aware of it. This perhaps accounts for his attempting to analyse an 
possibly large number of examples, with the result that his con- 
usions sometimes appear unnecessarily naive: he has started too far 


ck. 


Dr Mascall deals with the same theme in a more indirect and 
flective way. But those who, as I do, admire his full-length studies 
ill find this by comparison a rather sketchy work. When, for instance, 
comes towards the end of the book to analyse the use of images in 
ipture, he excuses himself on the grounds that Dr Farrer has already 
one the job for him. But the fine passages he quotes from The Glass 
Vision cry out for an extended treatment, for which we could well 
ave spared the earlier discussion of Ayer and Braithwaite, about 
hom there is very little new to be said. The greater part of the book 
concerned with the problem of knowledge, especially our knowledge 
£ God. Dr Mascall develops two theses, though I am not sure that he 
ver shows them to be compatible. The first, from St Thomas, is that 
ensible phenomena are not what (quod) we know, but that by which 
quo) we know things. At one point he interestingly, and I think rightly, 
suggests that scientific statements do precisely express this intelligibility 
hat things show to the mind. But in general he seems to make too 
sreat a separation between the sensible and the intelligible, almost 

iving the impression that we have knowledge of two different worlds: 
a can talk of ‘penetrating beneath the sensible phenomena to the real 
intelligible things that support them’, and criticizes St Thomas for 
failing to see that ‘this real intelligible world might not be structurally 
isomorphic with the world of sensible phenomena’. I doubt whether 
St Thomas would have thought in such terms at all: they belong more 
to the imaginative than to the intellectual order. 


His second main thesis develops Marcel’s distinction between prob- 
lems and mysteries. I think it leads Dr Mascall into drawing too close a 
parallel between our knowledge of things, persons and God. They 


are not all mysterious in the same way; I refuse to believe that other 
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people constantly hide their real nature from me behind the masks 
they allow me to see. God is indeed a hidden God; but what is to be 
made of that statement if everything is hidden in the same way? ; 

Dr Hawkins writes from a somewhat similar standpoint to that of 
Dr Mascall, though his philosophical analysis is closer. Essentially both 
are trying to get away from the Cartesian dualism which has con- 
trolled so much modern philosophical thinking. Therefore I find it 
odd that both of them feel the need to attack the method of linguistic 
analysis, which seems successfully to escape this snare. Surely it is 
precisely a Cartesian fear to imagine that language may somehow get 
between one and the world one is trying to know. To take a single 
example from Dr Hawkins, what need is there to criticize Wittgenstein 
for saying the soul is a myth since “A believes P, A thinks P, A says P, 
are of the form “P” says P’? The soul Wittgenstein rejects here is the 
Cartesian soul, the ghost in the machine. In fact, he adds the words 
(though Dr Hawkins does not quote them) ‘as it is conceived in con- 
temporary superficial psychology’. But this is not the place to continue 
such analysis. Sufficient to say that Dr Hawkins brings the weight of his 
great learning to pursue the influence of Cartesian ‘disembodied 
awareness’ in all the major philosophers up to the present day. His book 
is too close-packed to make easy reading, but like the other two, despite 
criticisms of detail, well worth the efforts of concentration it demands. 

LAURENCE BRIGHT, O.?. 


Gop AnD His Creation. Theology Library, volume 2. Edited by 

A. M. Henry, o.p. (Mercier Press; 21s.) 

This has not been an easy review to write. The French original of 
this work, volume II of Initiation Théologique, has, together with its 
three companion volumes, been widely acclaimed as an outstandingly 
successful piece of haute vulgarization; and the Mercier Press is to be 
congratulated on having recognized its value and undertaking an 
English translation. So much must be said in all fairness to the brilliant 
and devoted collaborators who produced the original work and have 
continually revised it since its first appearance (it should be noted that 
the present translation is made from the first edition of 1951 and 
differs frequently from the third edition with which I have compared 
it), and also to the publishers for their enthusiasm and insight. But 
what must also be said, however painful it may be to have to say it, 
is that the present translation is a shameful and shoddy travesty of the 
original. As someone with considerable experience of theological 
translation into English, I am not unaware of the problems with which 
the translator is faced; and my criticism is not primarily directed against 
the clumsiness or harshness of innumerable passages in this translation. 
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main criticism is twofold: firstly, that the translator clearly has 
y the sketchiest acquaintance with the French language; secondly, 
t even apart from his ignorance of the language from which he is 
posed to be translating, an elementary acquaintance with Scripture 
theology, or even simple commonsense, should have told him that 
e of the statements for which he has made himself responsible were 
er false or meaningless—but this has not been the case. 
Let me begin by noting inadequacies which would disfigure any 
oduction of this kind but which are trivial set by the side of the 
ormities to be noted later. (I should point out that I have read the 
st ten pages of the translation and only sampled the rest: it seemed 
tile to pursue any careful examination.) The bibliographies of the 
iginal are retained, a praiseworthy practice in itself, but not when the 
glish translations of some of these works are listed a second time 
the English bibliographies. In one case the French bibliography 
pplies a long list of scriptural references; this too has simply been 
tained without translation in the present volume. Again the translator 
not, apparently, thought of consulting the Catholic Encyclopedia or 
en the Bible for the normal English spelling, in particular, of proper 
mes: we find ‘Marcel’ of Ancyra, ‘Amphiloque’, ‘Pneumatomaques ; 
e also find ‘Chananean’, ‘Lackish’, ‘Kobar’, ‘Siserah’, and, un- 
lievably (yet at least four times, including the analytic list of contents 
r chapter I), ‘Ezechial’ ! ‘Ezechial’ by the “Kobar’! We are beginning 
take the measure of the fantastic illiteracy of this translation. 
I have said that I could stand no more than ten pages of this trans- 
tion: these ten pages must contain some fifty errors of translation 
say ‘errors’, not ‘infelicities’). By way of example: for “L’arche de sa 
résence’ we have “The arch of his presence’, instead, of course, of 
The ark . . .’; the prophets ‘experimented with’ God’s presence 
astead of ‘experiencing’ it. Pronouns are repeatedly referred to the 
yrong antecedent, subjects of verbs mistaken for objects, whole 
sentences distorted so as flatly to contradict the original. Obviously I 
annot list all these errors here: for a particularly fascinating example 
f sheer incomprehension I might refer to page 468, where we are 
old of the ‘sinister pair of the epistles (sic) to the Romans: hé hamatia 
nd ho thdnatos, sin and death (in Greek the classes are reversed)’. 
uzzled by this enigmatic parenthesis, we turn to the original to find 
hat P. Bouyer has merely remarked in passing that the genders ( genres) 
£ the two words are reversed in French and Greek. 

This translation is a disgrace: a disgrace to the translator, a disgrace 
9 the censor of the University of Notre Dame, a disgrace to the 
ublishers and to the original authors, who, however unwillingly, must 
nevitably be associated with this lamentable by-product of their 
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labours; ultimately, indeed, a disgrace to the Church—so this, a non, 
Catholic might say, is Catholic theology! The only honourable cours 
open to the publishers is to withdraw the book from circulation and 
see that it is submitted to the most searching revision, preferably b 
another hand; for as it stands, it is certainly not fit for publication. 


CORNELIUS ERNST, O.P. 


In the Editions du Seuil series ‘Maitres spirituels’ Mme Jeann 
Ancelet-Hustache has published the latest of her valuable contributio | 
to the study of late medieval mysticism, an anthology with intro4 
duction, Maitre Eckhart et la mystique rhénane (Paris, 1956): and thi 
has now been published in an English version made by Hilda Graef 
(who has translated the French introduction but, most commendably, 
has gone as Mme Ancelet-Hustache did to the medieval German 
originals of the selected works) Master Eckhart and the Rhineland Mystics 
(London, Longmans, 1957, 6s.). | 

The author gives us an exceptionally well-informed if somewhat 
cursorily executed account of Eckhart’s background. The chief 
omission is any mention of the German and Dutch heretics who had 
before him preached a Dionysian ‘deification’, and had on that account 
been condemned. Such mention would have given even further point 
to her insistence that the resemblances in Eckhart to pseudo-Dionysius 
are superficial, and that the true centre of his doctrine is his teaching of 
the birth of the Word in the soul, which she expounds as the doctrine 
of the mystical body, with valuable allusions to those places in St 
John and St Paul to which Eckhart went for his proofs. Though, in 
common with all who love Eckhart as a teacher, she is distressed by his 
condemnation, she is scrupulously fair in her treatment, even pointing 
out those places in the translated works where condemned propositions 
occur: but such places generally merit our close attention. Thus in the 
sermon In hoc apparuit caritas we have one such proposition, word for 
word: “All that (the Father) ever gave (to the Son) in His human 
nature is neither more alien nor further removed from me than from 
Him’; but what the Bull In agro dominico does not say is that Eckhart 
goes on at once to say: “Be as certain of this as of my life; if we are thus 
to receive from Him, we must be in externity, lifted above time’. We 
need not ask for any more striking illustration of the words of reproof 
which Tauler uses later to address to Eckhart’s audiences, reminding 
them that their master had talked to them of the things of eternity, 
but they had misinterpreted his words as referring to this earthly life. 

Yet in considering the circumstances and the terms of his com 
demnation, we must remember the hair’s breadth which sometimes 
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arates his utterances from those of earlier, popular teachers who 
re essentially heretical: and a demonstration of this would have 
ded to the value of this present work. It is a pity that the author does 
t seem to know of the most recent suggestions as to the real author- 
ip of The Mirror of Simple Souls, for these might for her purposes 
ve formed an excellent starting-point. She is indignant, rightly, 
ainst those who have treated Sister Katrei as a genuine work of 
khart, but she has in her indignation lost sight of the value of this 
ork as a document of the atmosphere of popular fervour which 
lped to form his style and in part contributed to his downfall. 
A special word of praise must be said for the illustrations to the 
ench edition, almost all of which have been reproduced in the 
glish. Although in quality they are not better than we need expect 
so cheap a publication, in quantity and in nature they provide a 
vely and eloquent accompaniment to the printed text. Two merit 
articular mention, scenes (there are others, not here shown) by the 
e artist from a Brussels manuscript dated 1352, that is, four years 
ter the Black Death. The first shows a crowd hurrying the dead to 
urial in crudely-made coffins: in the second we see a procession of 
eirdly-garbed Flagellants headed by banners and a crucifix. It would 
e useful to know more than we are told here of the manuscript and 
e accompanying text, a chronicle; but still the painter has made this 
iptych speak for itself and say Post hoc, propter hoc. 
Eric COLLEDGE 


Janito Dorct Et 1A REVOLUTION Ouverte. Various authors. (Desclée 

de Brouwer, Bruges; B. fr. 57.) 

Danilo Dolci, a young architect who had shared the experience of 
Don Zeno’s Nomadelphia, came back in 1952 to the Sicilian fishing 
village of Trappetto, where his father was once stationmaster. He had 
fourpence in his pocket and no very clear idea of how to go to work, 
but told people in the village that he had come to live with the poorest 
and do what he could so that all might live as brothers. Trappetto and 
its neighbouring town of Partinico are a depressed area, neglected by 
Church, State, and the social powers that be, ridden with unemploy- 
ment, banditry, and often gruesome superstitions. Dolci studied the 
situation, made friends in the village, and built with more faith than 
finds what in Britain we would call a settlement house, which he 
named Borgo di Dio. Later he established a second Borgo di Dio at 
Partinico. In these two houses he sheltered the homeless and taught the 
children, introducing them to music and art: he also set up a library 
and adult education. Reaching out from these bases he also organized 
an irrigation scheme, voluntary road work, mutual aid, and pressure 
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on the local landowners and authorities. Little by little he chipped away 
the wall of despair that has traditionally prevented people in Sicih 
from helping themselves. Over three or four years he brought th 
people new hope and confidence and above all a new ideal: the id 
of the Gospel as something not locked in a book, but lived and there! 
fore understood. | 

There are two morals to this story, and both are in this book. * 
first can be read in the contribution by Dolci himself and by two fisher! 
men of Trappetto who tell his story as they saw it. It is the story Pt 
Antigonish, of Cardijn in the slums of Brussels, of the English settle 
ments and community associations, of community development in 
India or Africa. At the root of every really successful social change lie 
education, and of more than a purely intellectual kind. It must bé 
education based on life, inspired by a high ideal and a true understand4 
ing of and respect for personality and community, resting on persuasion 
and not violence: education which, as Dolci says, puts the greatest 
things within reach of even the least among the people. Such education 
cannot be on a mass scale. It comes down, in the last resort, to one 
man and a little circle around him. And for that reason it can be 
started, as Dolci or Cardijn started it, by one man going among the 
people alone, with no kind of mandate or support: which is at once the 
easiest and the most difficult way of all. 

But secondly, basic education and community development, like 
every other good thing, can be twisted into a heresy. Dolci has beent 
very directly influenced by Gandhi, and has himself used, very success- 
fully, the technique of the fast unto death. He has also had the mis+ 
fortune to be interpreted by another contributor to this book, Professor 
Aldo Capitini of Cagliari. I suppose one cannot object to Capitini’s) 
calling Dolci’s activities a total choral revolution, though it makes) 
them sound like a younger brother to the revival of Gregorian chant., 
But one can certainly object, as Fr Journet does at the end of the: 
book, to the pacifist, utopian, naive philosophy which Capitinil 
unnecessarily claims to be implied in what Dolci has done. The other: 
thoroughly objectionable character in this book, though in quite ai 
different genre, is the self-satisfied French girl guide whose views on! 
slumming in Partinico figure as Chapter I. 

Micwaer P. Focarty 


FROM FASHIONS TO THE Fatuers. Hilda C. Graef. (Newman Press; 
$4.00.) 
It is difficult to understand what impels a person to put into print 
the story of his or her own life. Perhaps in our own days it is simply 
the prodding of publishers and the thought of the royalties held out asa 
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it. But more deeply there must be some other motive; some vision 
hich makes it possible for the publisher to produce an effect with his 
ods. No autobiography would be readable unless the author had 
st been able to see his life as some sort of whole, to be able to trace 
pattern in the variegated scene which is stretched out day by day 
rough years of experience and activity. Memory and self-regard 
e not sufficient of themselves; the author must be able to stand out- 
Je himself, to be able to regard his part with some objectivity. This is 
ear in all the great autobiographies and ‘Confessions’ of the world. 
he source of this vision perhaps differs in every case, but for the 
hristian there is at least one common source of this power. The 
hristian believes in the Providence of God, which is itself absolutely 
ne, and which conceives each individual from birth to death as a 
nity. It is possible therefore for the Christian by his faith to be able to 
ecome sufficiently objective to see the unified pattern of Providence 
retched out behind him. 


Miss Graef in this autobiography gives the occasion of her book as a 
hance remark of her mother’s; she gives also the purpose of writing it 
“to make a contribution ‘to the large body of evidence that the Church 
oes not fetter the minds of her children but rather stimulates their 
ritical faculties and encourages independent research’. But the vision 
aust surely have come from the faith, the genesis of which she 
escribes. It is the story of a German Protestant girl, the daughter of a 
yvonderfully patient mother with Jewish blood in her veins. Her 
eligion was largely undermined by the rationalism of the Berlin of 
he first world war and after, but the Hitler revolution forced her, and 
ventually her mother, into England. There she found another home 
nd nationality—and the Catholic faith. Miss Graef does not leave us 
here, but describes her subsequent experiences—her trial of the 
eligious life, her launching into spiritual journalism, her contact with 
Pherese Neumann, and so on. 


But as in all such accounts the judgments passed are those of one 
erson looking at the scene from one point of view. This means that 
ometimes at least the view is distorted and the judgment not quite 
ccurate. The few facts which the reviewer is in a position to check 
eveal certain distortions. As, for example, in the account of the 
ommunity of Tertiaries who live on Ditchling Common in Sussex. 
Miss Graef spent a few weeks among them and has some hard things 
‘0 say about them. But of course, having no sympathy for the life the 
-ommunity has tried to live there for the past forty years, she would 
sot be able to understand them or to judge their way of life accurately. 
There are one or two other points which disclose a very personal and 
imited judgment. This is, however, a natural weakness in most 
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autobiographies, and one which is not often adverted to by those wh 
give way to the strange impulse to set before the world the experienc 
of their own past histories. The weakness, too, does not necessarily 
a book of this nature less readable. Miss Graef’s account of her life 
certainly readable. CP] 


| 
Gop’s Tree: Essays ON DANTE AND OTHER Matters. By Kenelm 
Foster, 0.P. (Blackfriars Publications; ros. 6d.) 
Of the fourteen essays reprinted here, five deal directly with Dant 
others with Italian history and literature, two with French literatur 
and there is a speech for St Thomas’s day on “The Tact of Saini 
Thomas’. The author has brought them together because his ‘implici 
concern throughout has been to gain some insight into the reach, so te 
say, of the human soul’. 
I can best place these essays by saying that they have the closé 
argument and careful presentation of specialist studies yet are brie! 
and light enough for the reader with no specialist knowledge. This ij 
true even of the ‘exploratory’ papers on Dante, written primarily for 
people familiar with the argument of the Divine Comedy, but useful 
for introducing others to a way of reading the poem. Fr ae | 
method of studying authors in relation to the contemporary theologi 
interests enables him to form many original judgments which really 
deserve greater elaboration. He offers them with a certain delicacy ana 
an unfailing courtesy. B.M. | 
GUILLAUME DE SaInt-THrerry: LeTTRE D’Or. Introduction, Traductior: 
et Notes par J. M. Déchanet, 0.8.8. (Desclée de Brouwer; n.p.) 
A few years after the foundation of the Charterhouse of Mont-Diew 
William of Saint-Thierry visited the community and later sent them 
his golden letter ‘to encourage them in their holy profession’. He 
intended it mainly for novices and those recently professed. As becomes 
a Hes who had shared their solitude, he wrote in a familiar and simple 
style. 
Dom Déchanet has preserved this simple style in translation. He. 
has limited himself in the present ‘minor edition’ to a translation witht 
an introduction and notes. The ‘major edition’ will contain the Latin 
text and translation, a critical apparatus, illustrative notes and studies off 
historical and doctrinal problems. In the meantime he has given us just! 
enough to see the letter in relation to William’s other writings, and has: 
added some bibliographical helps for further study. More important, 
he has provided an admirable translation of a treatise which, although 
occasional in inspiration, offers a spiritual doctrine of classic fullness) 
and maturity. B.M. 


